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Alberta  Goyernment  Agent  For  Sale  Of  School  Debentures; 
Free  Service  Means  Large  Savings  For  School  Boards 


Assistance  given  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
public  sale  of  school  debentures  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
decreasing  the  annual  net  interest  rate  offered  by  Canadian 
investment  companies. 

Alberta  is  probably  the  only  province  in  Canada  where  the 
government  acts  as  agent  for  school  divisions  and  prepares  a 
complete  prospectus  of  debenture  issues  for  the  convenience  of 
bond  dealers.  This  free  service  to  school  divisions  has  saved 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  debenture  sales  and  assisted 
the  school  boards  in  handling  this  complex  financial  transaction. 

The  service  was  started  in  1948,  after  a  survey  showed  that 
many  school  divisions  were  unfamiliar  with  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  selling  debentures  to  the  public.  This  often  led  to  the 
school  division  selling  at  excessive  interest  rates,  or  experiencing 
difficulty  in  finding  a  buyer  for  its  debentures. 

The  first  debenture  sale  handled  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion offers  a  definite  comparison  of  the  saving  made  when  an 
experienced  group  acts  as  agent.  In  this  debenture  sale  of 
$200,000,  the  school  division  was  unsatisfied  with  the  bids 
received  when  it  attempted  its  own  sale.  The  debentures  were 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Education,  which  disposed  of 
them  at  a  saving  of  $4,000  for  the  school  division. 

H.  E.  Balfour,  Director  of  School  Administration,  estimates 
the  average  net  gain  to  school  boards  to  be  not  less  than 
1     points  on  the  sale  price  of  debentures. 

At  present,  the  Department  of  Education  acts  as  agent  for  all 
public  and  separate  school  boards  in  Alberta,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  school  boards. 

The  Government  already  has  completed  30  debenture  sales 
this  year  and  another  12  are  being  prepared  for  an  autumn  sale. 
In  each  case,  the  Government  prepares  a  prospectus,  calls  for 
tenders,  and  accepts  the  successful  bidder. 

A  school  division  usually  wishes  to  sell  debentures  for  the 
construction  of  new  school  buildings  or  to  make  additions  to 
existing  structures.  The  first  step,  after  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion agrees  the  construction  is  necessary,  is  to  engage  an  architect 
to  prepare  plans  and  estimates.  A  bylaw  then  is  passed  to  obtain 
the  money  and  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Public  Utility 
Commissioners  for  consideration.  When  approval  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Board,  assistance  is  sought  and  usually  obtained 
under  the  School  Buildings  Assistance  Act,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  money  being  raised  through  the  sale  of  debentures. 

A  typical  school  division  this  year  required  $243,575  for  the 
construction  of  four  schools  having  a  total  of  21  classrooms.  After 
the  Department  of  Education  had  agreed  that  the  schools  were 


needed,  a  cash  grant  of  $60,000  and  a  loan  of  $96,000  at  ZVi 
percent  interest  were  made  under  the  School  Buildings  Assistance 
Act,  leaving  only  $87,575  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  debentures. 

The  Department  of  Education  prepared  a  prospectus  which 
carried  all  the  information  required  by  an  investment  company. 
It  stated  that  an  $84,000  debentures  issue  was  being  offered 
on  a  20-year  repayment  plan  at  4%  percent  interest,  and  that 
the  Government  of  Alberta  would  guarantee  the  payment  of  • 
interest  both  before  and  after  maturity. 

It  then  followed  with  information  on  the  assistance  already 
given  to  the  school  board,  the  ultimate  use  of  the  proceeds  and 
method  of  repayment.  Statistical  information  on  the  school  division 
revealed  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils,  the  main  source  of 
income  of  the  ratepayers,  the  volume  and  value  of  agricultural 
and  other  production  and  the  availability  of  markets. 

The  final  section  dealt  with  the  financial  statements  of  the 
school  division  during  the  past  four  years,  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  division,  and  the  record  of  tax  collections  in  the  municipal 
districts  within  the  school  division. 

From  this  prospectus,  an  investment  company  could  obtain 
an  immediate  picture  of  the  financial  position  of  the  school  division 
and  the  risk  involved  in  taking  the  debentures. 

Previously  such  information  had  to  be  obtained  by  interested 
companies  through  their  own  investigations.  This  usually  limited 
the  number  of  interested  buyers  to  those  dealing  particularly  in 
the  Alberta  financial  field.  Now,  with  the  issuing  of  prospecti, 
companies  from  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  other  eastern  Canadian 
points  show  an  active  interest  in  Alberta  school  debentures. 

The  bidding  activity  depends  largely  upon  the  desirability 
of  the  debentures  being  offered  and  the  availability  of  other 
investments  providing  greater  interest  rates.  The  school  division 
debentures,  through  the  issuing  of  accurate  prospecti,  have  become 
very  desirable  with  the  result  that  decreased  net  interest  rates 
often  can  be  obtained. 

Previously,  if  a  $100,000  in  debentures  was  offered  at  4% 
percent,  a  company  might  bid  95,  or  95  cents  on  the  dollar.  If 
that  bid  was  accepted,  the  school  board  would  receive  only 
$95,000,  but  would  have  to  repay  the  full  $100,000  over  a  20-year 
period  plus  an  annual  interest  of  4%  percent  on  the  principal. 

Now,  with  the  Department  of  Education  acting  as  agent, 
bids  of  greater  than  par  value  have  become  more  common.  For 
example,  a  bid  of  101  would  give  a  school  division  $101,000, 
although  it  would  have  to  repay  only  $100,000  over  a  20-year 
period,  plus  the  regular  annual  interest.  • 
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Highway  Construction  Engineers 

Engineer  s  Knowledge  Of  Soils  And  Muskeg  Is  Asset 
To  Supervision  Of  Four  Projects  On  Jasper  Highwvy 


The  huge  Tournapull  snorted  and  lunged  past  the  group  of 
highway  construction  men.  One  of  the  men  turned  and  watched 
as  the  giant  machine  unloaded  its  burden  of  yellowish  clay. 
"That's  good  fill  you're  getting  from  the  new  borrow  pit,"  he 
remarked  to  the  operator.  "It's  better  than  that  fatty  clay  we  had 
back  near  Styal." 

The  speaker,  Leslie  Broddie,  knew  his  soils  at  a  glance  just  as 
well  as  he  knew  the  treacherous  muskeg  that  surrounded  him. 
As  Resident  Highway  Construction  Engineer  on  a  stretch  of  the 
Jasper  Highway  between  Styal  and  Carrot  Creek,  he  was  spend- 
ing his  fourth  season  on  the  difficult  problem  of  rebuilding  High- 
way No.  16  west  from  Edmonton. 

One  of  Three  Engineers 

Broddie  is  one  of  three  resident  engineers  on  the  highway. 
Michael  Magas,  stationed  at  Edson,  is  in  charge  of  the  area  west 
of  Carrot  Creek,  while  G.  C.  Wheeler  looks  after  the  program 
near  Spruce  Grove. 

Although  only  a  young  man  as  far  as  years  go,  Broddie  is 
no  greenhorn  when  it  comes  to  muskeg  conditions.  He  has  had 
one  of  the  longest  assignments  in  the  area  and  has  come  to  know 
the  trickery  and  treachery  of  the  boggy  soil. 

After  completing  his  four  years  of  Civil  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  Broddie  joined  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Highways.  His  first  two  and  a  half  summers  were  in  the  Edson 
district  and  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  he  had  made  Wildwood 
his  home. 

In  all,  Broddie  has  four  projects  under  his  supervision.  There 
are  17  miles  of  grading  between  Chip  Lake  and  Carrot  Creek 
being  contracted  by  Piggott  Construction  Co.  (Alberta)  Ltd.;  14 
miles  of  stabilized  base  course  gravelling  from  Styal  to  Chip 
Lake  by  Harwell  Construction  Co.  (Alberta)  Ltd.;  government 
crews  at  work  on  earth  fill  for  the  approach  to  the  McLeod  River 
bridge;  and  a  gravel  crushing  crew  at  work  on  the  McLeod  River 
near  Peers. 

The  spot  where  the  hog-like  Tournapull  was  gouging  great 
chunks  of  clay  from  a  low  hill  was  on  a  short  stretch  of  highway 
near  Brule  Creek.  To  a  casual  observer,  the  four-mile  stretch 
where  construction  was  underway  looked  like  anything  but  a 
highway.  Any  semblance  of  the  old  road  has  disappeared  and 
the  new  40-foot  wide  highway  was  still  in  its  first  stages. 

A  steady  stream  of  cars  and  trucks  picked  their  way  cautiously 
through  the  uprooted  area;  a  few  of  the  drivers  scowling  at  anyone 
who  looked  as  though  he  were  responsible  for  the  upheaval. 

Most  of  Road  Through  Muskeg 

Broddie  explained  why  such  an  inconvenience  to  the  motor- 
ing public  was  necessary  in  the  construction  of  the  Jasper  High- 
way. "Most  of  this  road  is  through  muskeg,"  he  stated,  "so  we 
have  to  use  the  old  roadbed  as  a  foundation  for  the  new  highway." 

This  procedure  is  necessary  because  the  old  bed  is  the  only 
place  where  the  muskeg  has  dried  out  sufficiently  to  permit  a 
solid  new  road  to  be  laid.  If  the  Department  of  Highways 
attempted  to  build  the  new  highway  even  a  few  dozen  yards 
away,  the  finished  surface  would  soon  settle,  shift,  sag  or  sink. 

Even  when  working  from  the  old  highway  there  are  still 
problems  encountered  in  the  muskeg.  For  example,  a  short  stretch 
near  Grenada  is  laid  over  a  particularly  soft  and  deep  pit  of 
muskeg.  Although  many  tons  of  clay  and  gravel  fill  were  dumped 
into  the  quagmire  before  the  stabilized  base  course  gravel  was 
laid,  Mr.  Broddie  pointed  out  a  slight  dip  in  the  highway  near 
the  centre  of  the  muskeg. 

"That  dip  in  the  road  shows  that  the  muskeg  is  shifting.  The 
telegraph  poles  over  there,"  he  indicated  the  row  of  poles  beside 
the  C.N.R.  line  about  50  yards  to  the  south,  "have  been  pushed 
out  of  line  by  as  much  as  four  or  five  feet  because  of  the  pressure 
of  the  road." 

Two  Soils  to  Avoid 

In  addition  to  the  muskeg,  there  are  two  types  of  soil  which 
road  builders  try  to  avoid.  These  are  the  fatty  clays  and  the  loose 
silts.  Both  are  found  in  abundance  along  the  Jasper  Highway. 

There  is  no  gravel  to  be  found  in  the  area,  so  rocks  are 
crushed  at  the  McLeod  River  near  Peers,  while  carloads  of  rock 
are  brought  by  the  C.N.R.  from  the  Hinton  district.  These  flatcars 
are  unloaded  by  an  automatic  conveyor  belt,  which  takes  the 
gravel  from  the  cars  to  a  loading  platform  where  it  is  dropped 
into  waiting  trucks. 

Besides  keeping  a  close  tab  on  the  progress  made  by  the 
contractors   and   checking   to   see   that   all   specifications  are 


{Alberta  Government  Photo — Marsden) 
Broddie  (leit)  shows  the  plans  foi  a  roadside  drainage  ditch  to  William  Bradley, 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  dragline  in  the  background. 


accurately  followed,  Broddie  has  numerous  other  responsibilities 
in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Department  of  Highways. 

On  a  typical  morning,  he  may  work  out  problems  with  the 
foreman  of  a  construction  crew,  check  a  new  site  for  a  borrow  pit 
with  the  soilsman,  investigate  any  complaints  made  by  farmers 
of  damage  to  their  property,  and  check  on  the  activities  of  the 
government  survey  parties.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Broddie  is  usually 
found  in  his  office  at  Wildwood,  completing  maps,  plans  and 
progress  reports  of  construction  work  in  his  area. 

When  the  highway  construction  season  has  passed,  the  resi- 
dent engineer  still  has  plenty  of  work  ahead  of  him.  There  are 
surveys  to  be  completed,  payments  to  be  made,  and  plans  to  be 
drawn  up  for  the  next  season. 

Year-Round  Work 

Broddie  stated  that  an  average  construction  season  in  his 
district  is  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  middle  of  October. 
From  the  end  of  the  season  until  about  the  first  week  in  November, 
the  engineer  and  his  crew  finish  measuring  the  completed  work 
and  make  cross  section  maps.  Preliminary  surveys  for  next  year's 
work  are  then  continued  until  about  the  end  of  February.  Follow- 
ing his  holidays,  Mr.  Broddie  then  moves  to  the  head  office  in 
Edmonton  to  complete  designs  for  more  new  road.  When  this  has 
been  finished,  a  new  construction  season  has  arrived. 

It  takes  four  years  to  build  a  good  stretch  of  blacktop  highway 
in  Alberta.  During  the  first  year  the  sub-grade  is  completed,  in 
the  second  year  the  stabilized  base  course  gravel  is  laid,  in  the 
third  year-  the  asphaltic  surfacing  is  applied,  and  in  the  final 
year  the  seal  coat  completes  the  job. 

However,  unseasonal  rains  during  the  past  few  years  have 
added  more  problems  to  an  already  difficult  construction  project. 
In  many  areas,  highways  just  dry  out  nicely  in  time  for  another 
cloudburst  to  put  a  stop  to  all  action  for  another  week. 

The  long  clear  autumn  of  1952  helped  the  contractors  in 
completing  last  year's  projects.  After  a  summer  of  record-shatter- 
ing rainfalls,  the  department  is  looking  hopefully  for  a  repetition 
of  last  fall's  spell  of  good  road-building  weather.  • 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  Province  with  the  administration 
and  services  of  the  Alberta  GovemmenL 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the 
Government  will  be  effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known 
and  used.  Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our 
Borders."  Legislative  Buildings.  Edmonton. 
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Meat,  Oil,  Sulphur,  Cement 
Production  Shows  Increase 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Industries  and 
Labour  show  that  farmers'  wheat  marketings  declined  more  than 
three  percent  for  the  first  1 1  months  of  the  crop  year  ending 
July  31,  1953.  Oats  marketings  declined  15  percent  but  barley, 
rye  and  flaxseeds  marketings  increased  nine  percent. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  1953,  flour  production  increased 
five  percent  while  meat  packing  production  increased  26  percent. 
Alberta  woollen  mills  had  a  decline  in  production  of  25  percent 
and  in  sales  of  64  percent. 

In  the  mineral  and  allied  industries,  the  production  of 
petroleum  increased  28  percent,  approximately  the  same  per- 
centage coal  production  declined  during  the  five-month  period. 
Sulphur  production  gained  210  percent  and  natural  gas  14  percent. 

Cement  production  was  double  that  of  last  year.  Salt  pro- 
duction increased  four  percent  while  lime  production  dropped  23 
percent.  Forestry  production  from  Crown  lands  increased  approxi- 
mately 15  percent. 

Alberta  wholesale  trade  has  been  making  substantial 
increases  above  that  of  last  year.  Automotive  equipment  and 
supplies  increased  35  percent,  furniture,  27  percent  and  lumber 
and  building  supplies  26  percent.  The  total  for  the  five-month 
period  is  more  than  $217,000,000,  as  compared  with  $192,000,000 
in  1952. 

Retail  trade  increased  more  than  seven  percent.  Among 
retail  businesses,  sales  of  lumber  and  building  material  firms 
increased  18  percent,  garages  and  filling  stations,  17  percent, 
furniture  stores,  15  percent,  women's  clothing  stores,  14  percent 
and  variety  stores  14  percent.  Meat  sales  and  restaurant  business 
were  down  two  percent. 

Total,  retail  sales  of  9,943  stores  stands  at  $854,783,100.  Of 
this  total,  1,301  stores  in  Calgary  reported  sales  amounting  to 
$179,800,000  and  1,458  stores  in  Edmonton  had  total  sales  of 
$211,300,000.  • 


U.  K.  High  Commissioner 
To  Tour  Alberta 

Sir  Archibald  Nye,  United  Kingdom  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada,  will  arrive  for  a  tour  of  Alberta  Sept.  28.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by  Lady  Nye  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Darke,  agricultural 
adviser. 

^  On  ctrrival  at  Edmonton  Sept.  28,  he  will  be  welcomed  by 
Hon.  C.  E.  Gerhart,  Provincial  Secretary,  and  will  be  given  an 
informal  reception  by  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Manning,  Premier  of  Alberta. 
On  Sept.  29  the  High  Commissioner  will  address  a  Canadian 
Club  luncheon  at  Edmonton  and  tour  the  oil  refinery  area  near 
Edmonton. 

The  following  day.  Lord  and  Lady  Nye  will  visit  Elk  Island 
National  Park  and  be  received  for  luncheon  in  Edmonton  as 
guests  of  Dr.  Andrew  Stewart,  President  of  the  University  of 
Alberta.  They  will  tour  the  University  of  Alberta  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Oct,  1,  the  party  will  leave  Edmonton,  driving  to  Calgary. 
En  route  they  will  visit  the  Lacombe  Experimental  Farm  and  the 
Olds  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  party  will  visit  the  R.C.A.F.  Station  at  Claresholm,  the 
Lethbridge  Experimental  Farm,  and  the  Canadian  Science  Services 
headquarters  at  Lethbridge.  On  their  way  to  Medicine  Hat  on 
Oct.  6,  they  will  inspect  a  sugar  beet  refinery  and  a  large  turkey 
ranch  and  look  over  irrigation  development  in  the  southern  area. 
After  a  visit  to  Medicine  Hat  and  a  tour  of  the  clay  products 
industry.  Sir  Nye  and  his  party  will  leave  for  Saskatchewan 
Oct.  7.  • 


Hooks  For  Draglines 
Available  For  Lakes 

Waterfront  safety  demonstrations  drew  a  total  of  16,650 
spectators  to  10  Alberta  beaches  this  summer. 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  and  the 
Alberta  Safety  Council,  the  demonstrations  gave  instruction  in 
the  safe  handling  of  small  boats  to  121  persons. 

One  thousand  special  three-pronged  hooks  which  would 
serve  as  the  basis  for  draglines  at  lakefronts  throughout  Alberta 
had  been  received  by  the  Alberta  Safety  Council.  These  will  be 
available  at  cost  to  municipalities  and  distributed  together  with 
plans  of  approved  draglines. 

The  Department  of  Economic  Affairs  of  the  Alberta  Govern- 
ment is  buying  a  water  safety  film  for  its  Film  Library.  This  film 
will  be  available  for  loan  to  schools.  In  addition,  the  Film  and 
Photographic  Branch  is  producing  a  ten-minute  color  film  on  the 
water  safety  demonstrations.  This  film  will  be  used  to  assist 
water  safety  instructors  in  staging  demonstrations.  • 

'Tech'  Food  Course 
Begins  September  28 

Students  will  be  trained  in  the  preparation  of  tasty  restaurant 
meals  at  this  year's  food  course  of  the  Provincial  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Art. 

The  eight-month  course  which  begins  Sept.  28,  trains  young 
women  in  food  preparation,  scientific  restaurant  management, 
customer  relations  and  sanitation. 

A  minimum  age  of  16  and  Grade  10  schooling  are  requested 
entry  requirements  but  many  students  whose  practical  appearance 
has  compensated  for  a  lack  of  schooling  are  accepted. 

A  short  10-week  course  is  held  for  restaurant  operators  or 
food  service  personnel  with  long  experience  who  wish  to  take 
only  part  of  the  main  course.  # 


Premier  To  Attend 
Mines  Conference 

Premier  E.  C.  Manning,  Al- 
berta Minister  of  Mines  and 
Minerals,  and  three  other 
Alberta  Government  repre- 
sentatives will  attend  a  con- 
ference of  Canadian  mines 
ministers  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont., 
Sept.  16-18. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Manning 
will  be  H.  H.  Somerville,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Mines  and  Minerals; 
J.  A.  Dutton,  Director  of  Mines; 
and  J.  W.  Patrick,  Director  of 
Mineral  Rights.  • 


Transfusion  Depot 
Contract  Awarded 

A  $229,510  contract  to  build 
a  blood  transfusion  depot  at 
Edmonton  has  been  awarded  to 
Poole  Construction  Co.  Ltd.  by 
the  Alberta  Public  Works  De- 
partment. 

The  building  is  one  of  two 
being  provided  under  an  agree-, 
ment  between  the  Alberta 
Government  and  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross  pro- 
vides blood  plasma  free  where 
it  is  needed  while  the  Alberta 
Government,  in  return,  is  build- 
ing blood  iransfusion  depots  at 
Calgary  and  Edmonton.  •• 


COMING  EVENTS 

During  the  next  few  months  Alberta  will  he  the  scene  of  many  everUs 
of  provincial,  national  and  international  interest.  Within  Our  Borders  wiU 
list  all  COMING  EVENTS  from  April  through  November.  Information 
should  be  forwarded  to  Within  Our  Borders,  Legislative  Buildings, 
Edmonton. 


Date  Event 

Sept.  13-17        Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Sept,  16-18        Canadian  Postal  Employees 

Sept.  23-25         IF estern  Canada  W ater  and 

Sewage  Convention 
Sept.  28-30        War  Amputations  of  Canada 

Sept.  28-Oci.  1  Alberta  Division,  Canadian 

Medical  Association 
Oct.  1-15  Refresher  Land  Surveying  Course 

Oct.  6-8  W estern  Canada  Association  of 

Highway  Officials 
Oct.  8-  9  Union  of  Alberta  Municipalities 


Place 

Macdonald  Hotel 

EDMONTON 

Palliser  Hotel 

CALGARY 

Macdonald  Hotel 

EDMONTON 

Palliser  Hotel 

CALGARY 

Macdonald  Hotel, 

EDMONTON 

Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts, 

BANFF 

Macdonald  Hotel, 

EDMONTON 

LETHBRIDGE 
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WITHIN      OUR  BORDERS 


Petroleum  And  Civil  Engineering 

New  University  Engineering  Building 

Largest  University  Soils  Mechanic  Laboratory  In  Canada 
Included  In  Comprehensive  Research  And  Training  Facilities 


Engineering  research  and  training  in  Alberta  will  be  furthered 
through  the  facilities  of  the  new  $1,000,000  Engineering  Building 
of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

The  three-storey  building,  with  a  total  floor  space  of  60,000 
square  feet,  houses  the  Petroleum  Engineering  section  of  the 
Department  of  Chemical  and  Petroleum  Engineering,  the  Civil 
Engineering  and  Mathematics  Departments,  and  two  specialized 
laboratories,  one  for  the  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Conservation 
Board,  and  the  other  for  the  use  of  sanitary  engineering  students. 

Entering  the  building  from  the  south,  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Engineering  is  the  first  on  the  main  floor.  Directly  across  from 
it  is  the  separate  lab  which  will  be  used  by  the  chemist  of  the 
Petroleum  and  Natural  Conservation  Board  who  will  be  moved 
from  Calgary. 

Petroleum  Testing  Laboratory 

Adjoining  the  Conservation  Board  lab,  is  the  petroleum  test- 
ing laboratory  used  primarily  by  under-graduates  learning  gas 
and  oil  testing  techniques.  Major  pieces  of  equipment  in  this 
room  are  two  fractional  distillation  units,  one  for  analyzing  crude 
oils  and  the  other  for  analysis  of  petroleum  gases,  and  a  con- 
tinuously recording  calorimeter  which  rates  the  heating  value 
of  the  natural  gas  used  in  Edmonton. 

A  concrete  fire-proof  room  is  provided  at  the  rear  of  the 
petroleum  testing  laboratory  for  the  storage  of  oil  and  gas 
products.  An  automatic  fire  extinguisher  system  is  installed  in 
this  room  as  another  safety  precaution. 

Also  on  the  main  floor  is  the  drilling  mud  lab  with  a  small 
room  for  demonstrations  or  for  graduate  work.  An  experimental 
equipment  well,  45  feet  deep  and  provided  with  removable  grid 
flooring  at  all  levels  of  the  building,  enables  large  units  of 
petroleum  equipment  to  be  installed  for  study  purposes.  A  crush- 
ing and  grinding  laboratory  for  rock  samples,  a  core  library  for 
studying  drilling  cores,  and  an  oil  well  logging  lab  are  other 
Petroleum  Engineering  facilities  on  the  main  floor. 

Structural  Engineering  Laboratory 

The  structuarl  engineering  and  hydraulics  laboratories  of 
the  Civil  Engineering  Department  are  on  the  main  floor  as  well. 
In  the  structural  engineering  lab,  models  of  bridges,  arches,  and 
other  engineering  structures  are  made  with  plastic,  then  analyzed 
with  polarized  light.  For  "photo-elastic"  model  studies,  a 
theoretical  load  is  imposed  on  a  model  and  the  distribution  of 
stresses  investigated  with  the  aid  of  polarized  light  photos.  A 
small  darkroom  for  developing  and  printing  the  photos  adjoins  the 
rocm. 

In  the  hydraulics  lab,  which  has  an  area  of  more  than  4,000 
square  a  "river  tray"  has  been  built  to  duplicate  in  miniature 
the  flow  o]  water  in  an  actual  river  system  or  canal.  A  tilting 
flume  for  observing  the  flow  of  water  in  an  open  channel  is 
another  piece  of  equipment  used  by  the  Civil  Engineering  Depart- 
ment. Models  of  dams  can  be  placed  in  the  six-foot  long  flume 
to  obtain  their  characteristics.  Both  river-tray  and  flume  will 
be  used  for  research  into  river  flow  which  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment is  conducting  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Research 
Council. 

A  passageway  and  office  corridor  link  the  main  floor  of  the 
Engineering  Building  with  the  west  wing  of  the  Medical  Building, 
in  which  most  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  section  is  located. 
Along  the  connecting  corridor  are  the  new  administrative  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Chemical  and  Petroleum  Engineering,  a 
calculation  room,  a  graduate  seminar  room,  and  a  high-pressure 
laboratory  where  experimental  work  can  be  carried  out  on  high- 
pressure  equipment  by  graduate  students.  Display  cases  along  the 
corridor  are  used  to  exhibit  new  materials  and  new  pieces  of 
petroleum  equipment. 


Extending  from  the  main  to  the  second  floor  is  the  strength 
of  materials  testing  laboratory,  largest  laboratory  in  the  building. 
In  an  area  45  by  30  feet,  machines  used  to  test  the  qualities  of 
metals  are  installed,  including  a  15-foot-high  universal  testing 
machine  capable  of  applying  a  load  capacity  of  200,000  pounds. 
An  adjoining  room  contains  similar  equipment,  for  testing  smaller 
sections  of  metal. 

Other  engineering  facilities  on  the  second  floor  are  the  14 
staff  offices  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Department,  including  a 
computing  room,  and  a  civil  engineering  research  room  in  which 
experiments  can  be  set  up  and  left  intact. 

Mathematics  Department 

The  Mathematics  Department  occupies  a  quarter  of  the  space 
on  the  third  floor  but  the  remainder  of  the  space  is  utilized 
effectively  by  the  Civil  Engineering  Department  and  the  sanitary 
engineering  laboratory,  a  joint  project  of  the  Alberta  Health 
Department  and  the  University.  Most  of  the  sanitary  engineering 
equipment  >  'as  provided  by  the  Health  Department. 

Engineering  rooms  on  the  third  floor  include  two  design 
laboratories,  a  seminar  room  for  research  students,  and  four  class- 
rooms, air-conditioned  and  equipped  with  acoustic  plaster  and 
blackboards  of  a  green  composition  board  which  are  slanted  to 
eliminate  glare.  An  area  of  5,000  square  feet  has  been  allocated 
lor  a  first  and  second  year  students'  drafting  room. 

Soils  Research 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  is  the  largest  university 
soils  mechanics  laboratory  in  Canada.  In  this  3,000  square  foot 
area,  the  strength,  shrinkage,  and  swelling  and  settlement 
characteristics  of  soils  are  tested  in  research  work  of  immeasurable 
value  to  engineers  concerned  with  highways,  building  founda- 
tions, earth  dams,  earth  slides  and  airfield  runways.  A  "moist 
room"  prepares  soils  for  testing  while  a  large  space  is  available 
for  storage  of  soils. 

Commercial  tests  on  cement,  sand,  gravel  and  mixes  of  these 
materials  are  made  in  the  concrete  materials  testing  laboratory. 
Prior  to  testing,  concrete  cylinders  are  cured  in  a  room  whose 
humidity  is  regulated  at  a  full  100  percent  and  temperature  at 
70  degrees  F.  A  compression  machine  capable  of  subjecting  con- 
crete to  loads  up  to  300,000  pounds  is  used  to  determine  the 
strength  of  the  concrete. 

Cold  Room 

In  the  cold  room,  in  temperatures  as  extreme  as  40  t'elow 
zero,  concrete  aggregate  is  tested  for  its  durability  to  frost  ren- 
ditions. This  room  provides  valuable  information  for  studies  of 
frost  heaving  in  highway  and  building  material. 

Next  to  the  cold  room  is  the  c  onstant  temperature  and 
humidity  room  where  controlled  tests  on  the  effect  of  atmospheric 
variations  on  wood  and  concrete  can  be  made.  A  removable  panel 
between  the  two  rooms  allows  materials  to  be  inserted  while 
different  degrees  of  temperature  and  humidity  are  applied 
simultaneously  to  both  sides. 

Concrete  and  other  building  materials  are  put  through 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  cycles  in  the  freeze-thaw  labora- 
tory, which  in  its  original  state  was  one  of  the  first  in  Canada  to 
study  the  effect  of  freezing  and  thawing  on  concrete.  The  tempera- 
ture controls  of  the  room  can  be  set  to  freeze  and  thaw 
automatically  for  as  many  as  250  cycles. 

Another  hydraulics  flume,  believed  to  be  the  longest  in  any 
Canadian  university,  runs  the  length  of  the  basement.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  the  flume  can  duplicate  the 
problems  created  by  a  flowing  river  by  the  use  of  pumps  and 
other  equipment. 

Also  in  the  basement  are  the  calibration  room  for  the  calibra- 
tion of  field  instruments,  the  survey  equipment  storage  room 
holding  about  $60,000  worth  of  equipment  and  two  Petroleum 
Engineering  laboratories  provided  to  house  a  research  project 
into  the  flow  characteristics  of  fluids  in  an  oil  reservoir.  • 


